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We cannot refrain, even at this late day, from congrat- 
ulating the friends of American eloquence on the appear- 
ance of this volume. It has too long been a desideratum 
in this department of our literature. We need not repeat 
the stale truisms of the advantages opened to the cultiva- 
tion of eloquence by republican institutions. These must 
be evident to every one. Public opinion, the basis of our 
civil institutions, is to be controlled only through the 
medium of the press and the orator. Hence practical 
utility, the spring of all action at the present day, be- 
comes intimately concerned in the cultivation and direc- 
tion of popular eloquence. Undoubtedly the character 
and tone of our speeches and orations, aside from the di- 
rect action to which they are destined to lead, have much 
to do in the formation of the habits, tastes, and feelings 
of the people. Does any one suppose for a moment, that 
an effort of oratory addressed only to the passions of the 
populace can have no other effect than temporarily to in- 
flame them? Or that one which soars higher, and aims 
at the intellect, will not have a material influence in crea- 
ting habits of thought and inquiry in those to whom it 
finds its way? In this respect alone the character of our 
eloquence becomes an important consideration. Every 
one admits that the character of a people is very much 
shaped by that of their popular works. Consequently, in 
the United States, the productions of the orator, with 
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which the press weekly floods us, possess the same in- 
fluence. 

Viewing then American eloquence in this light, every 
new means of its improvement, or sign of its advance- 
ment, affords matter of congratulation to its friends. ‘The 
orator now acts with a more confident assurance, that his 
labors, his influence, and his fame are not restricted with- 
in the narrow limits, or left only to the prejudiced judg- 
ment, of his hearers. Hitherto at most his reputation 
could only be coextensive with the precarious existence 
of a puny pamphlet, or a daily journal. If we turn back 
the history of America for a century, we find the fame of 
her orators existing only in name. Undoubtedly our 
early Congresses, in the days of strong heads, and stout 
hearts, and exigencies to call them forth, ‘rung with an 
eloquence like that which 

Shook the arsenal, fulmined over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne.” 
Yet, being embodied in no permanent form, we are only 
allowed the poor satisfaction of knowing its former ex- 
istence, without participating in the enjoyment of its beau- 
ties, or its benefits. During the early sessions of the 
federal Congress, many elaborate and eloquent commenta- 
ries upon the most intricate and disputed points in our 
Constitution were given in the form of speeches. Yet 
these lived, for the most part, only in the memory of those 
to whom they were immediately addressed. ‘The fame 
of the ‘‘ Demosthenes of America”’ has been perpetuated, 
not by his own works, but by the pen of the historian. In 
a word, it has been, and is, emphatically true of our ora- 
tors, that ‘the good they do is oft interred with their 
bones.” A brighter day is, however, appearing. It is be- 
ginning to be felt, that the orator ‘‘may speak for pos- 
terity,”’ as well as the novelist, the poet, the essayist, or 
the historian. And in proportion as his influence is thus 
extended, and his productions are open to the scrutiny 
and criticism of those who shall succeed him, as well as 
of his contemporaries, his works will assume a higher and 
more studied character. His sentiments will be more 
cautiously advanced; more thorough and exact research 
will be undertaken ; and a more elegant and refined style 
sought after. 

The speeches of Webster and Sergeant have already 
been embodied in a permanent form. ‘'T'o these we are 
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now permitted to add the much desired volume of Ev- 
erett’s. All the addresses which compose this volume, 
with a single exception, were separately printed at the 
time of delivery ; of course many of them have been long 
before the public. In collecting them in the present form, 
however, the author, “‘ has taken advantage of the opportu- 
i ity to revise and correct them, principally in matters of 
style.” The differences between them in their present and 
their original form are slight. For what has once passed 
through the hands of their indefatigable author rarely 
needs future revision or amendment. Indeed, consider- 
ing the similarity of the occasions which gave rise to 
them, and the sameness of the topics they discuss, one 
is surprised at the variety and interest of their subjects, 
and still more at the beauty and exactness of their 
composition, written, as many of them were, in the hur- 
ried intervals snatched from an active political life. 

This volume is chiefly made up of orations and ad- 
dresses on occasions of public or literary festivity. The 
political speeches of the author have been omitted, not 
for the want of sterling merit, but from a desire to free 
the work from any objections on party grounds. While 
the numerous literary essays and articles, which have 
from time to time appeared in the North American Re- 
view, have been reserved for another volume, ‘‘ on a fu- 
ture occasion, if deemed expedient.” 

It is the great characteristic of Mr. Everett to seize 
upon subjects long and frequently discussed, and “ fa- 
miliar as household gods,” and to present them in new 
and interesting lights. His is one of those master minds, 
which, in his own language, ‘in the various exercises of 
its creative faculties, strives with curious search for that 
master note, which will awaken a vibration from the sur- 
rounding community.’ And it rarely fails to attain its 
end. His eloquence is of that peculiar and rare kind, 
which 





‘«‘ Like the unchanging sun, 
Clears and improves whate’er it shines upon.” 

‘The hackneyed and threadbare scenes of the Revolution, 
which have been dwelt upon until a bare reference to 
them is accompanied by feelings, similar to those excited 
by the excess of patriotism in a school-boy’s theme, — 
these subjects, so trite and familiar, are invested by Mr. 
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Everett’s genius, with all their original attractions. At 
the summoning of his wand, ‘the leaders in war as well 
as council are seen, in Fancy’s eye, to take their station 
on the mount of Remembrance.” At his call ‘‘ they come 
from the embattled cliffs of Abraham; they start from 
the heaving sods of Bunker’s Hill; they gather from the 
blazing lines of Saratoga and Yorktown, from the blood- 
dyed waters of the Brandywine, from the dreary snows 
of Valley Forge, and all the hard fought fields of the 
war.”’ 

Even in his most impassioned oratory Mr. Everett 
seems only to “‘ speak right on,” with unconscious power 
and beauty. We confess that our admiration of this in- 
dividual is mingled with enthusiasm. When we con- 
sider the sterling worth of his productions, the national 
and moral feeling every where pervading them ;— the 
patriotism seldom degenerating into popular flattery, or 
descending to servile adulation ;— when we behold the 
same individual uniting in himself the seemingly opposite 
characters of a poet, an orator, an essayist, and statesman, 
does an enthusiastic admiration demand an apology ? 

The characteristics of Mr. Everett’s oratory are strong 
and peculiar. He seems to possess the great requisites of 
deliberative oratory,—perspicuity, force, and elegance. 
Of the two first he does not partake in the same degree 
perhaps as Mr. Webster. Of the latter he must be al- 
lowed a greater share. ‘I'he distinction between the elo- 
quence of Mr. Everett and Mr. Webster is such as natu- 
rally arises from the different stations in which they act. 
Mr. Everett’s orations, we speak now of those in the 
volume before us, have been mostly addressed to popular 
audiences, and are such as a scholar would deliver to a 
refined and intelligent community. Mr. Webster’s elo- 
quence, on the contrary, has been addressed to the Bench, 
or an assembly of forty-eight grave men, deliberating on 
questions of national importance. It has been generally 
directed against an opponent, and is of course of that se- 
rious and severe character adapted to the audience and 
the occasion. His style is argumentative, and energetic. 
Mr. Everett’s, on the other hand, is persuasive, and ele- 
gant. 

Mr. Webster’s style is direct, and cogent. Mr. Ev- 
erett’s, more ornate, and beautiful. Mr. Webster seems 
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oftener to be guided in the selection of his words and 
phrases only by their appropriateness and force. Mr. 
Everett more frequently by their classic beauty and sub- 
limity. Mr. Webster’s sentences are generally short, 
pithy, and sometimes broken. Each word seems to be 
a connecting bond in the chain of argument, impossible 
to be spared from its peculiar place. Mr. Everett is more 
diffuse, and highly wrought. Mr. Webster endeavors to 
convince and overthrow. He directs his whole force to 
the understanding, and, through that, to the feelings. Mr. 
Everett seeks to instruct, ennoble, and fascinate. The 
one seeks out those hidden springs of human action, which 
only a giant intellect can reach. While the other plays 
upon those finer and more sensitive chords in the human 
heart, which under his touch vibrate with an almost con- 
vulsive energy. 

In his written orations we should not place Mr. Ev- 
erett below Mr. Webster. ‘The latter has one of those 
minds, which is incapable of being roused to the highest 
degree of intellectual effort, in the retirement of the closet, 
or the solitude of the study. It seeks rather a collision 
with an antagonist in the senate house. Such was the 
case in the memorable speech on Foote’s resolutions, in 
1830, and the one on nullification, in reply to Mr. Cal- 
houn, in 1833, and also the one at the Worcester Con- 
vention in the previous year. Mr. Everett’s mind, on the 
contrary, seeks the closet, where it has produced those 
gems of American eloquence, which place him in the 
first rank of our orators. It is there that he has called 
up to his aid all the stores of classical knowledge, and 
all that vast fund of historical information, of which few 
men possess a greater share. When we speak of Mr. 
Everett’s written orations, as superior to those of a more 
extemporaneous character, we by no means deny to the 
latter a high order of merit. ‘The written orations of 
Webster, though far above the reach of many of our dis- 
tinguished speakers, are decidedly surpassed by some of 
Mr. Everett’s. 

We cannot refrain, in conclusion, from remarking on the 
tendency this volume must have to raise the character 
of our eloquence abroad. ‘The productions of our orators, 
as a body, have been held in foreign countries, especially 
England, in deservedly low esteem. For the opinion of 
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them has been chiefly derived from the turgid and ri- 
diculous anniversary performances, which, in the shape 
of miserable pamphlets, have found their way across-the 
ocean. ‘The influence, which a volume of chaste and 
classical eloquence must have, is apparent. Already the 
collection of Mr. Webster’s speeches has been favorably 
received in England, and has had no little share in ad- 
vancing the reputation of American literature. That of 
Mr. Everett now succeeds. And we anticipate for ita 
reception as flattering to him, as it will be beneficial to 
the literary character of his country. 
R. 


THE FUGITIVE. 


‘¢ What makes ber in the wood so late, 
A furlong from the castle gate ?’’— Christabel. 


Ir was a December morning: the air was mild, though 
a silent gathering of the clouds seemed to indicate snow: 
a few inches, which had fallen the morning previous, 
already whitened the fields. 

‘“ Arnold,” said a young man to his companion as they 
emerged from the wood, ‘‘ however it may appear to 
you, | think this hunting small business: beshrew me, if I 
believe there is a deer in all Connecticut.” 

‘Ha! ha! Louis: just as I predicted ;— given out be- 
fore a single shot! Surely, man, you must be hungry ; 
a famished stomach is always discontented. Come, in- 
spect my portable pantry, and apply your lips to this 
sine qua non ;—your spirits will soon regain their elas- 
ticity.” 

‘T wish, Arnold,” said Louis after accepting the invi- 
tation, —‘‘ I wish I was—abed again;—as for game, I 
have not seen so much as a rabbit’s track, to warrant the 
least expectation of any this morning.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed Arnold, who was intently 
examining the snow ata little distance, “ thts is no rab- 
bit’s track though, but human footsteps. I know the 
shoe which left this print: Heavens! can it be so? 
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But there is none like it in the Colony ; it must be hers. 
Though what man can have been with her?” 

“Hers!” echoed Louis, “ you surely do not mean 
Helena’s?”’ ‘Upon my soul, I do: I could swear to the 
impress of this shoe.” 

“Tt cannot be! Helena, your betrothed — with some 
one unknown to you —half a mile from home — and in 
such a place! ” 

‘Strange, indeed!” said Arnold; ‘‘ but it must be. She 
must have been here too since we parted last evening, — 
for the snow fell only yesterday morning, and to my 
knowledge she was at home throughout the day. By 
Heaven, Louis, 1 am not naturally suspicious or jeal- 
ous :— but that Helena—and now I recollect, her con- 
duct last evening was unusual. Did you not mark it?” 

‘Do not convict her too hastily, Arnold; these foot- 
steps may not be” — 

‘“T could swear, no foot but hers ’’ — 

“ Well, well, —she doubtless has a satisfactory reason.” 
“T hope she has. J.ouis, you are my best friend: to no 
other would [ have breathed the suspicions you have 
heard. But let us trace these steps, it may unravel the 
mnystery.”’ 

At first this was not difficult: but owing to the density 
of uuder-brush and shrubbery, it soon became impossible. 
After much search, however, they hit upon the female 
footsteps, though unaccompanied, and on the return. 
They continued to pursue them. 

‘‘ See, see: there is no longer a doubt,” eried Arnold, 
pointing to the footsteps of a dog: ‘There is Rover’s 
step, —I have marked it too often to be deceived. Inex- 
plicable girl! But it may be, she has permitted an in- 
terview with Southby.” 

‘“ Southby ?” inquired Louis. ‘ You have heard of 
him I suppose ; he was at school here some eight or ten 
years ago —and formed a childish intimacy with Heleva, 
which I imagined was by this time forgotten. But can 
it be that she is deceitful? —she who has ever appeared 
so frank and generous? No! I am a suspicious fool!” 

They reached the road on which at a little distance 
Helena resided. ‘The snow had been worn off: they 


could trace the steps no farther. 
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‘‘ Let us appear to Helena as usual,” said Arnold ; “she 
will doubtless explain away our fears without being 
asked.”’ 

“ But if not?” 

‘‘ Appear the same: mention to no one what we have 
seen or heard.”’ 


‘¢ Mother ; is it eleven yet?” 

‘‘ Hardly, Helena; but I fear to have you out so late. 

You ought for my sake, if not for your own, to ex- 
plain the case to Arnold.” 

‘“] will do so to-morrow, mother. I intended to, last 
evening, but I was doubtful how his notions of honor 
would prompt him to act. ‘This morning, when he re- 
turned from hunting, Louis you know was with him, so 
I could not then.—But the clock strikes. Think of 
father, mother, and do not be apprehensive for me.”’ 

A tear glistened in the mother’s eye, and her fingers 
plied at her knitting with a quicker movement. 

The night was lovely. ‘The moon rode _ peerlessly 
through the Heaven, and her light added brilliancy and 
sublimity to the snow-clad landscape. Helena walked 
fearlessly on: a basket hung on her arm. Rover, as if 
conscious of his duty and importance, paced majestically 
by the side of his mistress. 

Helena had proceeded some way in the woods, when 
alow growl from the dog startled her; she stood still. 
Another growl —aloud bark—and Rover sprang into 


the thicket. 
‘Down, devil! down!” cried a stern voice, instantly 


succeeded by the report of a pistol. 

‘Rover! Rover!’ called the dauntless girl. The dog 
was by her side ina bound. ‘Help! for heaven’s sake, 
help!” 

Steps were heard on the opposite side ;—a tall and 
handsome figure, springing down the acclivity, rushed to 
her side; his head was uncovered ; his hair was brushed 
back from his manly brow, and his whole countenance 
was expressive of anxiety. He was apparently past the 
summer of life. ‘Miss Helena, what has happened ?” 
he exclaimed hurriedly. 

‘‘ Back, scoundrel!” cried Arnold, springing from the 
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thicket, and holding a pistol to his breast ; “ Back, or I 
fire!” 

With courageous strength the stranger grappled with 
his adversary, and wrenched the pistol from his grasp. 
‘“Wretch,” he cried; “I defend her with my life.” 

‘Oh! Stop, stop —for the love of heaven!” screamed 
Helena, rushing between them. ‘Sir William, it is my 
betrothed ;— it is Arnold.” 

The Stranger’s arms fell at his side. ‘“‘ Forgive my 
precipitancy, he said, returning the pistol to Arnold, to 
the anxiety I felt for this lady’s safety.” 

‘“ What is this lady’s safety to you, Sir? Helena,” he 
continued, turning towards the trembling and astonished 
girl, whom he would not suffer to approach him, ‘‘ Who 
is this person, and why are you here at such an hour? 
Speak quickly. Confess that you do not love me ” — 

‘Oh, Arnold!” she exclaimed, falling in tears in his 
arms. 

“Sir,” said the Stranger, ‘ permit me to answer your 
questions. I will explain this seemingly mysterious af- 
fair. But for your life, do not doubt the truth or purity 
of that angel; if you have loved her before, you shall 
adore her now.” 

His speech was earnest and impressive, and his man- 
ner commanding. ‘The moon fell full upon his animated 
aud handsome countenance; his eye kindled as he con- 
tinued, and his words fell with the eloquence of sin- 
cerity. 

‘“‘It were base ingratitude to her, Sir, and injustice to 
you, should I forbear, though at my life’s hazard, to ex- 
plain what a delicate regard for my safety induces that 
lady to keep secret. Some years since, in England, it 
was my good fortune to form a friendship with her father. 
Then, | was in the zenith of prosperity and happiness, 
while he — but no matter—times have changed. Iam 
now deep sunk in adversity. A condemned outlaw — 
hunted like a wild beast—driven from borough to 
borough — from house to house —ferreted, in fact, from 
every lurking-place my native country could afford, I 
have sought refuge in a foreign land. But even here 
emissaries with death-warrants are in pursuit ; their search 
is rigorous. I cannot dwell like others in the abodes 
of comfort or luxury ; the pleasures of society are denied 
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me. I aman outcast, with no home but the den of the 
forest, and no friend but one relation, and he shares 
equally of misfortune. By accident | became known to 
this lady. A small service I once rendered her father 
added gratitude to the natural impulse of her heart; it 
was her generosity that conducted me to this place of 
refuge, and preserved all knowledge of me within her 
own breast. 

“Richly should I merit an ignominious death, did 
I permit this lady to endure the frown of jealous love. 
You have asked my name; it may be death to tell it; 
but I am already wearied of life, and you have a right to 
know it;—ILam William Goffe —the regicide !” 

The scene which ensued, is better left to the imagina- 
tion ; it was a scene more of feeling than action. 

Arnold embraced the unfortunate exile, and insisted on 
his occupying a secret apartment adjoining hisown. He 
kissed the noble girl who still clung to his arm, and im- 
plored her to forgive the infirmity of his nature. Need I 
say her lips sealed in return a full and happy pardon ? 


WHAT EVERY ONE HAS FELT. 


WHEN in the month of withered leaves, 
The stream her icy mantle weaves, 

When moaning winds sigh o’er the plain, 
And earth looks sad and dim again, 

I wander o’er each well known spot 

To muse, and ask, “ Am I forgot? 
Throbs one fond heart, whene’er my name 
From stranger lips a breath may claim; 
Or is a single eye made bright, 

With tears of more than wonted light, 
Whene’er its glances chance to dwell 
Upon the scenes I love so well?’ 

No! no! I should not die unwept, 
Though gentle hearts beat not for me; 

In nature’s holy breast are kept, 

My treasured stores of memory ; 

My old campanions on the hill, 

The Pine and Oak, would mourn me still, 
The Zephyrs whisper soft regret — 

Their playmate could they soon forget? 
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MIDDLETON SCRIBBLINGS. 


LATTER DAYS OF “THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 
By Puitiep MIppLeTon. 


** On his departure from England I handed him a book which he had given me, 
with a request that he would ‘ write in it; ’ — thinking I had asked him 
for a poetical favor—and not merely for his autograph—he returned it 
immediately, adding, with a melancholy reflection on his shattered powers 
— ‘I don’t write verses now.’”’ — Leigh Hunt. 


I. 


‘* Tury tell me I am going to wreck, 
And my mind is fading away, — 
That the soul hath bowed at the Monarch’s beck, 
And the grave hath marked its prey ; — 
That the smile is cold, and a once bright eye 
Is only fixed on vacancy. 


IT. 


‘* I know ’tis so—oh! could men feel 
The pangs that burn within !— 
They smile, and they think that my looks reveal 
No thoughts of what has been ; 
But a weakened mind, and a soul o’ercast 
Are saddening relics of the past. 


II. 


‘‘ These laurels now in bitterness 
The brow of dotage bind, 
Seeming to mock with their joyousness 
The death-bed of the mind !— 
’T is time, ’t is time that the Spoiler came, 
To gather the leaves of a withered fame! ” 


Then a voice of love from Heaven seemed spoken, 
And the minstrel bowed, and the harp was broken. 
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“TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR.’ —No. II. 
By AsHLEY VERNON. 


These songs I scatter to the fickle breeze ; 

They are but leaves. No harvest-wealth have I; 
The fruit is yet ungarnered. Will ye spurn 

The simplest thing, whereon is writ a tale 

Of joy or sorrow? Let the leaf then fly. 
Though feeble in itself and frail as dust, 

Still, still a secret blessing may it win, 

And like the floating bubble wear a garb 

Of beauty not its own. 


” 


‘“WE’LL MEET AGAIN. 


I asxep if I should cherish still 

Those dreams and hopes of earlier days, 
When scarce I knew why on her face 

I loved to gaze. 


The hill looked down with calm delight, 
While silence slumbered on the plain; 
She only said * Good night, good night — 

We’ll meet again.” 


Those random gifts should I preserve, 
And deem each one of love a token, 

The chance-plucked leaf — the sylvan flower, 
Which she had broken ? 


The hill looked down with calm delight, 
While silence slumbered on the plain; 
She only said ** Good night, good night — 
We’ll meet again.” 


Oh! would she linger in her walks 
A moment by each favorite tree, 

And gather violets from the turf, 
As if for me? 


A blush —a smile — that tone so slight 
I bent to catch — but all in vain, 

I only heard — “‘ Good night, good night — 
We’ll meet again.” 
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And would she think when groves were bare, 
How kindly in that solemn hour, 

My holiest thoughts would cluster round 
The withered flower? 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Her glance met mine — their deep reply 
Those glistening eyes could not retain, 

Her glance told all — ** Good bye—g good Lye, 
Fair girl! we’ll meet again. 


A FRAGMENT. 


I. 


The old man ceased, for on his wrinkled cheek 
Lay cold and damp the gathered dews of night, 
And floating now above yon mountain peak, 
The virgin moon gleamed through her robe of white, 
Like love enshrouded for an e: ily bier, 
When struggling forth a beam of softest light 
Fell on the hermit’s eye —a half-formed tear, 
Which lingered there, shone in that ray so mild and clear. 


IT. 


His soul o’erflowed with joy —no voice, no word 
For that calm peace the secret bosom feels, 
As if from Heaven an angel’s song were heard, 
Around the heart such holy quiet ‘steals, 
To lure the spirit from its earthly clod ; 
But lo! unconsciously the old man kneels, 
Those gray locks bare, upon the glittering sod 
And holds, with unmoved lips, communion with his God. 


IIf. 


He pressed my hand, and bade a long farewell 
In the mute eloquence of one kind look ; 
Now hurrying quickly towards the hidden dell, 
He seemed to linger when he reached the brook, 
As if he knew the language of the stream ; 
Then passing on the flowery vale forsook, 
But often paused his steps, as if a dream 

Shot o’er his soul with strange and sudden gleam. 
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iV. 


Thus was I left in loneliness behind ; 

No other voices broke the silence there, 

Save the faint tones breathed by the murmuring Wind, 
That now began to woo the thicket bare, 

And hover round me on a restless wing; 

Or for a wilder merriment prepare, 

And bid the darkly waving forest ring 


With echoed laughter of his joyous revelling. 


V. 


Oh, who could gaze upon a scene like this, 
And harbor in his breast one earthly thought ? 
Here quaffs the soul a purer, loftier bliss, 

No more her garb of human passions wrought ; 
To joy so rich what is the banquet hall ? 

Its idle mirth and bitter smiles are nought ; 
Give me the spot where shouts the waterfall, 


And whispering groves repeat the cheerful streamlet’s call. 


VI. 


Or when the heavens are clear, a lonely walk 
By some far-distant shore where all is still — 
There Beauty! with thy spirit may I talk 

And drink of Loveliness my deepest fill! 

These for my gayer hours — but when the heart 
Feels her glad current dried up to a rill, 

And through the aching bosom sorrows dart, 


What joy! what rapture! then, to steal from all apart ; 


VII. 


And in some shady glen, where mortal feet 
But seldom tread, pour out each heavy grief 
‘lo rocks all desolate and bare, or sweet 
Communion cherish with the dying leaf, 
That quivers faintly on its parent tree, 

At twilight hour — for ’tis a dear belief 
That Nature is our foster-mother — she 


For gladsome hearts hath joy, for mourners sympathy. 


VIL. 


Blessed with an endless youth, with cheek as fair, 
And eye that glistens with as bright a flame, 

As when she tossed upon the breeze her hair, 
And forth from Eden’s bower in dances came 
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To glad the pilgrim’s solitary lot ! 
But man —a few short years they call his name, — 
lis eye grows dim — his voice is soon forgot, m 


His hearth-blaze rudely quenched, his home remembered not! 


IX. 


Their wreaths of snow, a few more Winters fling, 
A few more Autumns paint the leafy grove, 

A few more Summers trace the feet of Spring, 

A few more graves enfold our earthly love, 

Where is the sparkling glance — the laugh of glee, 
The smiling face turned te the skies above? 

Dead flowers are strewn beneath our feet, while we 


Lean on the staff, with heavy eye and trembling knee. 


X. 
So end our liyes —no! no! this is not all; 
Burst from thy lethargy my sou] — look far 
Beyond the mists and clouds of earth! They call, 
Lo! angels beckon bie from every star, 
farth-weary pilgrim, to a world sublime, 
Where the lost playmates of thy cradle are, 
Who traced thy footsteps to this bourne of time, 


And sang, unheard by other ears, songs of thy native clime! 


XI. 
There — but I’m wandering — and this idol theme 
Has led my footsteps from the path astray, 
Now too, the visions of my cherished dream 
Are melting in the distance fast away ; 
The night is dark — scarce can my eager eye 
Trace on the waving bough my taper’s ‘gleam, 
Though in the fitful blast [ hear it sigh, 


And blend its wailing with the storm that rushes by. 


XIT. 


Hark! while I write, yon loud and solemn peal 
Tolls back the spirit to its narrow cell! 

The frosts of death o’er Fancy’s pinion steal, 
As smites her ear that dread prophetic knell ! 
The midnight lamp is flickering less and less, 
And here I bid to harp and lute farewell, 
Imagination’s heavenward flight repress, 


While all her fair creations sink to nothingness. 
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THE STRANGER’S MANUSCRIPTS. — No. IE. 
By AsHLEY VERNON. 
CALEB JONES, OR THE POOR STUDENT. 
‘« Methinks this tale hath a sorrowful end for so merry a beginning.” 


«« Aye, so is it, my friend, with life. We smile o’er the cradle, but o’er 
the grave’ — 


Never was there a village in the good state of New 
Hampshire more thoroughly agitated, than the little town 
of Flowerplains on the thirty-first of Dee. JS—. It 
had been determined, after a shrewd calculation of expen- 
ses, and a great deal of convincing eloquence, that a ball 
should be given on the following eve in honor of the 
new, and ii commemoration of the past year. And such 
a brushing and rubbing, such a curling of hair, starching 
of ruffles, and prodigal waste of pomatum and bear’s oil, 
were heretofore evtirely unparalleled. In every yard seat- 
ed along the snow, there was a grand display of the most 
subtautial articles appertaining to the family wardrobe, 
that seemed to be looking on with a very cvuol and sat- 
isfied air while sundry drawers and petticoats dangling 
mid heaven, were anticipating at their own leisure, and 
by the most ridiculous gestures, the approaching festivity. 
‘To a stranger entering the town, this general mustering 
of limb-cases and externals must have presented at once a 
novel, wonderful, and unaccountable appearance. Such 
a stranger there was, who standing a few moments on 
the threshold of Squash-Pie Hotel (so denominated from 
a huge edible of this species, painted in bright colors 
upon the sign-board, as a mute herald of the good cheer 
within doors) where the stage coach had just Jeft him, ga- 
zed, with a mixture of mirth and admiration on the curious 
spectacle. ‘This stranger was Caleb Jones, the Poor Stu- 
dent, worthy son of Harvard University. I hate all per- 
sonal descriptions, they are now so common; yet 1 must 
not omit to say, that his cadaverous look and rusty black 
coat gave full proof that he was a true child of our loved 
Alma Mater. ‘There were ten Greek Lexicons in his face, 
and the dust and patches of antiquity on his nether gar- 
ments. ‘Those boots, likewise! they had not seen the 
glad countenance of a blacking bottle for unnumbered 
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weeks ; while the rude notches in his profuse locks told 
too plainly, that his own dull shears had been his only 
barber from time immemorial. Such was the outward 
appearance of our hero, but he ‘‘ had that within which 
passeth show,” as will soon be discovered. 

Caleb was unable to conceive any sufficient cause for 
this formidable array of garments. ‘‘ He would naturally 
suppose it was an universal washing day,’’ I hear the 
reader exclaim, ‘‘and be satisfied with the hypothesis, if 
he were a man of common sense.” Begging your par- 
don, he would do no such thing. He understood too 
well the nature of things; his mind was too keen and 
logical, to be satisfied with anything but the ultimate 
cause. He had not read Chillingworth and the Novum 
Organum in vain; he would immediately ask, Why a 
universal washing day? and what would then be your 
answer? 

Had he lived in these days of the enlightened Teu- 
felsdréckh, he might have given a philosophical expla- 
nation. ‘lhe inference would have been instantaneous 
and irresistible, that the indignant yeomen and spinsters 
of Flowerplains were intent upon refuting, by a general 
turn out, what they considered as a foul aspersion upon 
themselves, in the ¢étle to one of the Chapters in that re- 
markable author’s volume ; that, namely, which speaks 
of the ‘ World out of (i. e. destitute of) clothes.” * 
However, his meditations were soon broken by the wel- 
come tone of that ‘‘ tocsin of the soul,” and Caleb with- 
drew, not to the dinner-table, but to some convenient 
corner where he might discuss the crackers and cheese, 
with which he had taken care to recruit his pockets, be- 
fore he left the academic groves of Cambridge. ‘There, 
for the present, we will leave him, wishing him a good 
appetite, and still better digestion. 


Caleb had just finished his solitary repast, and was en- 
tering the Bar-room, when he was met at the door by his 
former school-mate and fellow-boarder, Henry Somers. 





* Morton evidently here intends to illustrate the manner in which the 
Philosophy of this book has been refuted by many persons of the present 
day, as well as the attention and understanding with which it has oe read. 
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Several years had passed since they separated — the one 
to mingle in the gay and busy crowds of the fashionable 
and commercial world — ‘‘ to love, and be beloved ;”’ the 
other, to make friends among the spirits of other days, — 
to live on calmly and quietly, in the possession of an ill- 
furnished and dusty attic, in the fourth story of Massa- 
chusetts. Caleb at once recognised his old companion, 
who, after a moment’s thought, and a deliberate survey, 
from head to foot, of the object before him, cried out with 
the utmost good humor, at the same time cordially grasp- 
ing his hand, ‘‘ Why Caleb Jones !— My dear fellow, is 
this you?) Where under heaven did you come from?” 

‘“ From the seat of the Muses, and footstool of Philoso- 
phy,” auswered he of the rusty coat, with a firm voice, 
returning warmly the pledge of remembered friendship, 
‘although my appearance might intimate that I had 
eloped from the motley bag of some desperate clothes- 
monger.” 

‘“‘'[hese are strange trappings, I acknowledge,” quoth 
Somers, ‘for my old companion to be decked withal! ! 
But come to my room, and let us talk over old times. 
Yet stop half a second, have you dined?) No—there isa 
murderous look about your under jaw. Landlord, give 
us”? — 

‘* Pause, Henry,” solemnly interrupted Caleb, ‘I am 
satiate. Let us ascend to your room.” 

‘Too true, too true,” said Jones, sitting down by the 
fire; ‘‘the world has gone roughly with me since we 
parted ; | have been alone and a stranger. All that I 
once possessed of this world’s gear has long since wasted 
away. But I have not mingled with tle earth’s master- 
spirits in vain. —'There has breathed from the pages of 
Plato and Xenophon an air of tranquillity, that has calmed 
my whole being. My studies so far have not been en- 
tirely in vain. The future looks dark —but I murmur 
not. But why, Somers, do you tarry here?” 

‘¢T was called hither by some trifling business,” answer- 
ed Henry, gladly turning the conversation from the painful 
direction it had taken; “I leave, however, in a few days; 
you will stay with me at least till after the Ball is over.” 
“The Ball? what Ball? no, Igo in the morning.” ‘“ As- 
suredly not; we can enjoy ourselves no little here to- 
morrow evening. ‘There is to be a grand dance, the 
whole village is in active preparation. This is the rea- 
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son of that ‘post haste and romage in the land’ which 
you must have noticed before now. Besides, an old 
flame of yours —a school-boy love, Caleb, has taken up 
her residence here — Miss Emily’? — 

‘“ Whipstock?”’ cried the startled Jones? ‘ Whip- 
stock?” Is it possible? will she be there ?” 

‘Of course, she is the pink, rose, and lily of the town 
— the three graces blended in one.”’ 

‘1 will go!” exclaimed Caleb, ‘‘ I will go. Perhaps 
she will recognise her former friend. Yes, I will stay, 
Henry, and surprise Emily at the Ball.’ 

“Both go and stay;” said Somers, smilirg at the 
speaker’s enthusiasm. 

Caleb spake not ; for on looking up, he caught a glance 
at his reflected figure, and was standing aghast at the un- 
couth spectacle. ‘‘ Surprise her,” said he bitterly, ‘I 
think I shall, if a living scarecrow can do it! Lama 
fool,”’ added he, after a few moments’ thought, regaining 
his equanimity; ‘fat what hour does the coach leave ?” 

‘‘ Stop, stop,” interrupted Henry, seeing the fallen 
countenance of the Poor Student; ‘‘in by-gone days we 
were both happy; you were blessed with health and 
good spirits. and I with what the world calls Fortune. 
You then were kind to me—lIowe you much for affec- 
tionate looks and friendly warning ; for assistance in my 
studies, and a thousand little favors, that no one else ever 
did half so well, or readily as yourself. Now the time is 
coine, when, thank Heaven, I can help you —repay you 
I never can — but all that is in my power is at your dis- 
posal. ‘Here,’ said he, as the tears rushed to his eyes, 
‘this can assist you—it is yours.” ‘I cannot take the 
purse,” answered Caleb, drawing back, ‘‘ indeed I cannot, 
though I thank you a thousand times for your kind offer.”’ 

‘“ Nay, nay, you must — you must,” cried Somers, grasp- 
ing his hand — “‘ we were almost brothers once. Do not 
deny me. Remember all you have done for me — one 
soft answer, or one gentle look to a home-sick school-boy, 
cannot be balanced by a mine of gold. ‘Take it, and lisp 
not a word of obligation.” 

If Caleb had pride, he had also a grateful and generous 
heart. He paused —’t was but an instant. 

‘Frankly given, and as frankly received, Henry; if a 
stranger had offered it —- but the thought unmans me— 
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I have not been used to such treatment of late —it is 
too much — it brings back the memory of better days.” — 
‘‘Oh! speak no more of these things now. All will 
be well in time. Come, let me show. you some of the 
wonders of Flowerplains.”’ 
Saying this, Henry and the Poor Student left the 
chamber, 


New Year’s evening had fairly arrived. — ‘There was a 
sound of sleigh-bells—arushing and running in the vil- 
lage of Flowerplains. ‘The front of Squash Pie Hotel 
presented an imposing appearance, far surpassing, indeed, 
the extravagant illumination that was prepared during 
the last year, on the announcement of peace with Eng- 
land. The hall, which was soon to become the scene 
of mirth and banqueting, was a room of about thirty 
feet in length and eighteen in width; a beautiful speci- 
men of republican simplicity. ‘The ceiling was of that 
delicate brown colour, so adorable in a buckwheat cake ; 
while the unpainted boards, which met your gaze in 
every other direction, had acquired by time a very sober 
and matron-like appearance. ‘The windows, except where 
the careful Landlady had supplied the ravages of brick- 
bats and snow-balls, by generous fragments of newspa- 
pers, were bountifully filled with that sort of glass, which 
so much resembles the bottom of a junk-bottle. There 
hung at suitable distances from each other two chande- 
liers, consisting of as many as a dozen and a half curi- 
ously wrought lamps, tastefully adorned with artificial 
roses. Along both sides of the hall, were permanent 
benches, built like a grain-bin, which served (as did of 
yore the Poet’s stocking) a double purpose; to wit, that 
of a not very inconvenient seat, and a receptacle of cast 
off clothes and bedding. ‘The apartment was provided 
with folding doors, and upon any extraordinary emer- 
gency, was speedily transformed into several distinct 
ehambers. A huge stove funnel at each end of the room, 
and a suit of discharged regimentals suspended in one 
corner, cast a sombre and pensive air over the whole. 
This, however, was partially relieved by the portrait of 
an old gentleman, purporting to be Deuteronomy Potts, 
the grandfather of the present Hostess. A queer piece of 
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humanity he must have been when alive, unless that 
rubicund nose, double chin, and ‘‘oculus torvus” were 
altogether the creation of the painter’s fancy; which 
conclusion, however, was entirely refuted by a plain 
argument, drawn from the countenance of his fair descend- 
ant. ‘This picture, with a choice print of an Arcadian 
Shepherdess surrounded by her flock, all in classic pos- 
tures, and a representation of the three Graces — (which, 
by the way, bore no little resemblance to three Dutch 
fish-women) — completed the decorations of the apart- 
ment. The skin and bones of a starveling Frenchman, 
surmounted with an enormous powdered wig, which 
were crouched in one corner, must not, however, be past 
silently over. 

“Oh! she is a loud tearer,”? whispered John Thimble- 
away, the spoiler of cloth for the village.” 

‘“'Prue enough,” answered ‘Timothy Cornplaster, the 
apothecary ; “‘she draws well — fact —a real tight one.” 

‘As neat a going crittur as is running,” added a Boston 
stage-driver, placing peculiar emphasis on the word Zs. 

‘“Qd’s guns! A perfect shuttle at dancing; she spins 
like a top,” said Joseph Woollhead, a manufacturer of 
blankets. 

‘There is’nt another one anywhere about, that can 
come within three rows of apple-trees of her,’ resounded 
a huge nasal projection, the principal landholder of the 
town. 

Somers and Caleb now approached the little knot, who 
were conversing so earnestly in the centre of the hall. A 
single day had wrought great changes in the outward 
man of the latter. ‘The barber had done his best to bring 
into shape and subjection those straggling locks. The 
apparel which had been extracted from the recesses of 
his trunk, though speaking audibly of the past, was far 
from being ragged in its aspect. And though Caleb 
affirmed that his coat and breeches had for the last six 
months sung ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” to each other alter- 
nately for consolation, yet it must be allowed, that, on 
the present occasion, they had made the best of a bad 
matter. In short, he looked as prim and nice as an old 
Greca Majora newly bound. 

‘‘What nondescript are you talking about?” asked 
Somers; ‘‘it must be a wonderful creature, for I never 
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heard so many different metaphors applied to any human 
being.” 

‘She is indeed a nondescript, as you observe,’ said 
Tarantula Gridley, the village sonnetteer and acrostic- 
grinder, ‘‘no words can adequately express her surpassing 
grace and loveliness. I have written thirty sonnets of 
twenty-three lines each upon the subject, and yet find it 
unexhausted.” 

‘¢ Who, pray tell, is the adorable nymph of your many 
songs?” asked Somers. 

‘“ Why,” exclaimed Gridley, in a fit of inspiration, 
“ who else could it be, but the incomparable Whipstock ; 
yea, of a verity and truth, the unsurpassable Miss k:mily ! 
But what is the matter Mr. Jones, you look quite chop- 
fallen?” 

“Oh! king Apollo, twist off his ears for a pitiful metre- 
monger,’ thought Caleb, indulging in mythological remi- 
niscences ; for his heart felt some small thrustings of jeal- 
ousy. ‘ Oh! nothing, nothing —I have at times a flying 
pain in my lower teeth,” said Caleb, while his conscience 
gave him a twinge sharper than the Tic douloureauz, in 
return for the lie; ‘you have a rare knack at sonnets, 
Tarantula.” 

“True, true—rare enough,” quoth Gridley ; but that 
pain in your jaws — here is “Mr. Cornplaster — fine youth 
— written poetical recommendations a hundred times for 
his patent Extirpating Dephlogastropater and Brick-Dust 
Pills. Dare say he has some remedy in his pocket now — 
look here, Mr. Corn”? — 

‘“ Let the apothecary eat his own physic — I'll none of 
his nostrums,’’ interrupted Caleb, turning with indigna- 
tlon away. 

‘T beg a thousand pardons, Mr. Jones”? — cried Grid- 
ley, following ; ‘‘a little too over-zealous, that was all. — 
Stop — pray ; hear the beginning of one of my songs to 
the fair Lady we were speaking of. 


“Oh! queen-eyed Emily! I trow thou art 
Indubitable polygon * of all, 
That pleasant is to eye, and ear, and heart ! 
Conglomerated essence! Thee I call 
Two-lezged locomotive of rare sweets ! 





* Paragon, I suppose is here meant. Great Poets seldom know much 
about mathematics. — PrintTeR’s Devi, 
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Oh! deign to bend thine eye upon these native sheets. 
Oh! deign ” — 


‘Spare! oh! spare, for heaven’s sake,” interrupted 
Somers; ‘‘ No more of that an’ thou lovest me.” 

Caleb was preparing an auswer, as pungent as double 
refined Attic salt, when the chief manager coming up, 
told Somers that the ladies were all assembled in the ad- 
joining room, and that he must open the ball with Miss 
Whipstock. 

Now indeed am I involved in an inexplicable tangle of 
mazes, mysteries, and involved gyrations. ‘The perplexi- 
ties of this story begin to thicken ; Lam invited hither 
and thither by a thousand episodical openings into fair 
fields and pleasant vales, where, in good faith, kind 
reader, 1 would love to lead thee, in order that thou 
mightest return from this little retro- cursion, among days 
and things now quite vanished, not unprofitably laden 
with fruits and flowers. But it must not be —it cannot 
be. ‘There is a deep meaning in that old story of the 
labyrinth and thread, in which we can learn more than 
the mere fables of Theseus and Ariadne. ‘There is a 
tyrannizing power which the individual mind exerts over 
all others. Be once fairly interested in a character, no 
matter how indifferent it may be to thy neighbors, once 
clearly imagine to thyself his thoughts and feelings gs, and 
he will lead thee perforce through hall and bower, over 
mountain and wave, ’mid wildering mazes and alternate 
scenes of sunshine and shade. ‘Thou must even follow in 
his foot-tracks, unheeding the heaven above, or the earth 
around. Thine eye is his eye, thy heart is his heart. 
Thou pursuest him among the busy crowd, as thou 
wouldst hunt a wild deer in an oak forest. The eager 
multitude, that press and throng about him, seem as 
shrubs and trees; but he glides through them all, the 
only living and active spirit. So feel I towards my hero; 
and though his somewhat uninteresting appearance — his 
worn countenance and stooping form, may bring a smile 
upon the lips of many, yet I have thought more of him, 
than thou, who art wont to measure time by the rule and 
compass, wouldst even pardon. 

How many times during the evening, did Caleb nourish 
secret maledictions against the perverse gracelessness of his 
lower members. On this account, he was obliged to be 
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a mere spectator. He could untwist the most compli- 
cated knot, that ever a Latin author was kind enough to 
tie his words into, yet a dance seemed to him such an 
involved movement of hands and feet, that he could get 
no clue to its solution, although he acknowledged it af- 
forded him some help, in conceiving of the bodily struc- 
ture of Briareus. With what envious eyes did he look 
upon the Bluebottles of Riverbridge, and the Weather- 
flies of Forgehill! Stage-drivers, tailors, shoe-makers, 
abominable Gridley, all received in turn the hand of 
Emily. He alone was excluded, ‘There was too much 
pepper of desperation in this spectacle for such a sensi- 
tive soul as Caleb’s. — How long was he in forming the 
resolution? Not more than three seconds. Did he delay 
to put it into effect?) That was not his nature. Swilt 
as the wind he stept up to the fair girl, who was just 
withdrawing her arm from that of Simon Beeflegs, 
a short, thickset personage, dressed in tight sheepskin 
breeches, scarlet vest, and sky-blue coat. A kind greet- 
ing passed between the two, and ina short time Caleb 
was treading upon the toes of every man, woman, and 
child within two yards of him, Miss Whipstock’s alone 
excepted. He was happy; and often did a glance, that 
seemed a bright reflection, caught from hours of mirth 
long since past away, dart from his eyes. Somers looked 
on, and felt grateful for the enlivened countenance of his 
old friend. 

‘‘ What a short dance we have had!” said Caleb, as he 
led Emily to her seat. 

“Amazing!” answered she, with a look of astonish- 
ment. What might have been the reason that time 
flew so rapidly with the latter, I do not pretend to say ; 
but as to the former, there was only a confirmation of this 
sentiment ; 


Oh! the moments fly, 
When we gaze in the eve, 
Of the fair one we love; 
Merrily, merrily fly — 
Oh, the moments fly, 
When we gaze in the eye, 
Of the fair one we love. 


Truth is strange — stranger than fiction, says an Eng- 
lish Poet. The remark is very strange, and therefore is 
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probably true. Indeed, if I did not place great faith in 
the soundness of this maxim, I should reject, as entirely 
fictitious, the accounts which have been given of the 
sumptuous supper, that was provided and eaten at the 
village inn, upon the evening of January first, IS—. Wholly 
fabulous, and worthy to be ranked among the monstrous 
tales of Geryon and the Titans, would otherwise be con- 
sidered the traditions of those enormous nut-cakes, fried for 
this occasion by widow Hopkins. ‘These were wrought, 
if report be credited, into various fantastic shapes and 
cunningly formed devices representing the deities of 
ancient days, Romulus and Remus suckled by the 
wolf, George Washington, Cornwallis, and the late battle 
of New Orleans. But this part of my story must be past 
over without much comment; I will merely observe, 
that Master Squinteye, the tall pedagogue, broke out a 
whole row of very white artificial teeth, in attempting to 
cut through one of Mistress Hopkins’s Tarpeian Rocks, 
and that Simon Beeflegs nearly choked himself, in at- 
tempting to be very agreeable, and at the same time swal- 
low the capacious head of a Mithridates. 'lhe feast was 
conducted with the utmost peace and regularity. ‘There 
were of course occasional interruptions; as when, for 
instance, Mr. Cornplaster, in attempting to dilate upon 
the eflicacy of some new Bug-poison, by an accidental 
gesture, precipitated from the table a tureen of preserved 
quinces into the lap of his lovely auditor; or when Miss 
Bluebottle, in a fruitless attempt to force the flesh and 
bone of an aged goose’s leg to part company, by an un- 
guarded slip, hurled it, like the shot from a catapult, 
directly into the face of ‘Tarantula Gridley ; which latter 
personage, starting back as if seized with poetic visions, 
prostrated to earth two panting servants, who had just 
arrived with a large reinforcement of gravy and mince- 
pies. Yet the pomp and grandeur of earth, after all, are 
but transient things ; the loudest note of revelry is soon 
hushed, while darkness and silence usurp the glad dwell- 
ing places of light and festivity. So was it, kind reader, 
with the banquet and ball at Flowerplains. 


The midnight hour had long passed, when Caleb and 
the fair Whipstock left the room. A few lines of silver 
VOL. III. — NO. V. 25 
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gray quivered in the east, announcing that dawn was 
already there ; and it seemed, as our hero looked upward 
to heaven, that the few stars now visible smiled kindly 
upon him, while his heart beat with a thousand indistinct 
emotions, and his lips half-framed as many confused 
questions. ‘‘ We must part, Emily,’ said Caleb, as he 
lingered at the door of her residence; ‘‘ yet— I would 
say one word.” He fixed his gaze for a moment upon 
the windows, that shone gaily in the distance. In that 
moment, however, all his resolution fairly expended it- 
self; for when he turned to meet the brighter eyes of the 
beautiful one before him, he was lost in confusion. 
** Good bye — [—shall long remember this visit to Fiow- 
erplains ’’ — was the sum total of all the acknowledgments 
he had determined to make. ‘There was no answer, and 
the Poor Student bent his steps slowly away ; yet as he 
turned his head casually, while on the road to his lodg- 
ings, he fancied, yea, in after times, he solemnly affirmed, 
that he saw from the window of a certain second story, 
the waving of a white handkerchief. Pshaw! Romance, 
or those chinieras of widow Hopkins had completely 
turned thy brain, and subverted thy understanding, Caleb. 
Such a deed never was committed within the precincts 
of Flowerplains. Waving a white handkerchief! never ; 
it was only the accidental movement of the curtain, which 
she pushed aside, as indifferently, as she thrust for ever 
all thoughts of thee from her memory, 

‘It may have been so,” quoth Caleb, in a despairing 
tone, ‘‘ but nevertheless it looked amazingly like a hand- 
kerchief.”’ 


[Here follows in the MSS. a great number of pages 
entirely illegible; for a pen has been carefully drawn 
through every line, and all that can be deciphered is a 
few random expressions, from which I learn the death of 
Henry Somers, and that Jones was far from being suc- 
cessful in his love matters. Moreover there are many 
copies of very suspicious looking epistles; which thing 
plainly indicates that a correspondence was carried on 
with some one; but let them go, and let us begin at the 
next readable place. | 
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Caleb went through the rest of his Senior year at 
College with-as much credit to himself for application 
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and improvement, as could be expected of a man, who 
had forty-eight blue devils and seventeen cupids alter- 
nately grinning and shooting at him. Locke he very 
seldom, opened, and all the treatises on the produc- 
tion of wealth were so many mockeries and sealed 
books to him. The “ Anthology” was often upon his 
table, not however to the exclusion of larger and deeper 
volumes, such as the Dialogues of Plato, and especially 
his divine ‘‘ Theetetus.”? Cudworth’s Intellectual System 
he partially fathomed ; yet notwithstanding his meta- 
physical reading was more extended than any of his 
classmates’, a text-book was his abhorrence, and the reci- 
tation room the scene of frequent humiliation to his pow- 
ers in the opinion of those, who judge of the mind, as 
if an unplugged hogshead of water were its highest and 
noblest representation. 

Commencement with all its farcical display came along 
in due season. Caleb mounted the stage— was yawned 
at his three and a half minutes — descended — took off 
his black silk gown, and with it all the glory and immor- 
tal fame usually gained on such occasions —seized his 
roll of sheepskin — passed through the crowd of literary 
gentlemen who were rushing towards Harvard for their 
dinner — kicked down two young blackguards who made 
some unkind reflections upon his round shoulders, left 
an old hat and two thirds of a shirt, as a slight token of 
regard to his Alma Mater, and burst away for ever from 
the town of Cambridge. 

Thus passed off another scene in the drama of our 
hero’s life; when next we meet him he will be an altered 
man; for a mournful interlude is played between the two 
acts. 








(To be Continued.) 
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FORTUNES OF CRABBE. 
By Puitie MIppLETON. 


Peruars no character of late years has been more 
remarkable — certainly no lot in life has been more severe 
toward the development of character—than that of 
George Crabbe. With few of the sterner qualities, which 
are frequently the peculiar assistants of a determined man, 
and surrounded by an unusual number of discouraging 
circumstances, he struggled desperately and successfully 
to a happy eminence. He seems to have been made for 
the retirement of the country, and one would have 
thought a removal theuce might have been ruinous to 
him,—and yet no man experienced more of the distresses 
and heartlessness of the town. He was never so happy 
as when searching among his native hills for the curious 
flower, or when at liberty among nature’s attractions ; and 
yet he could withstand the cold formalities and neglect 
of the ‘‘ great and high-born.”’ 

George Crabbe was the eldest of five children, and was 
born in Aldborough, a watering place on the eastern coast 
of England—where his father was engaged as Salt- 
master. ‘The future poet found nothing, upon the neg- 
lected and slovenly beach, in the unpolished company of 
the borough, or in the small craft in the offing, which 
chimed with his sensitive mind. His delicacy of thought 
and feeling was in continual fetters, or derision, among 
the boisterous manners and rude merriment of Aldborough 
mariners — and was only indulged when the Salt-master 
read Milton or Young to his family of an evening, or 
when “the little book-boy ” chanced on a stray work of 
fiction, or a treatise on the Mathematics. ‘I'he small river 
Ald sometimes, indeed, induced George to a short run in 
a fishing-boat, but, naturally enough, he was but an indif- 
ferent sailor. When vexed with his awkwardness in 
their excursions, his father would exclaim; ‘ That boy 
must be a fool. John, and Bob, and Will are al] of some 
use about a boat; but what will that thing ever be good 
for?”’ Dear old Mr. Crabbe! while “ John and Bob and 
Will” have perished with their fishing tackle, the ‘‘fool ” is 
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still admired and loved. Besides goblin ballads and tales, 
George Crabbe obtained some little treasures from a peri- 
odical taken by his father, and called ‘ Martin’s Philo- 
sophical Magazine.” The old gentleman, with charac- 
teristic ardor, used to tear out the sheets of “ occasional 
poetry ” at the end of each number, which were seized 
upon with eagerness by his son. 

Young Crabbe was respected as well as loved by his 
companions, and few would do him an injury. A stout 
fellow was once about to knock him down, when an ad- 
mirer interfered, — ‘‘ You must not meddle with him,” — 
said the boy; ‘‘ let him alone, for he ha’ got l’arning.” His 
father at length determined to humor his “ bookish turn,” 
and removed him to a boarding-sch»ol at Bungay ; where 
the little fellow, wanting a mother’s assistance, was nigh 
appearing, the first morning, in a decided undress. ‘‘ Master 
G—.,”’ whispered he to a neighbor, “can you put on 
your shirt ? — for — for I’m afraid I e¢: innot. 

His comparative happiness was broken up, by the in- 
terval between leaving school, and obtaining a situation 
as surgeon’s apprentice. His father thought a pair of 
hands “unprofitably employed in directing a pen, or sort- 
ing botanical specimens; and accordingly his son was 
bound to the dirty drudgeries of the wharf and the ware- 
house —laughed at for his awkwardness, by persons 
despicable for their ignorance —and, naturally enough, 
very unhappy. His condition after some time was 
changed by his father, despite objections, closing with a 
newspaper advertisement, and binding his son to a 
surgeon in the village of ‘Wickham-Brook. With not a 
very light heart, nor the least love for his future occu- 
pation, and totally unacquainted with the world, he set 
out for hisnew home. His master’s daughters happened 
to be standing at the window as the unpretending lad 
approached, who, after an impudent stare, gave way toa 
refined burst of merriment, exclaiming, ‘ ‘La! here’s our 
new ’prentice.”’ Crabbe never forgot the humiliation of 
that laugh — in so delicate a mind it long festered. 

A more hospitable reception might have rendered him 
comparatively contented, — but damped at the commence- 
ment of his labors —and obliged to add to his profession 
the duties of plough-boy and menial — he became impa- 
tient of his station. He, however, stole time to indulge 
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his pen a little, and when in two or three years he was 
removed to Woodbridge, ‘‘he had filled a drawer with 
verses.”” At Woodbridge he was happy in finding several 
entertaining and profitable companions, and their weekly 
meetings in the snug inn parlor long continued bright 
spots in recollection. He disliked his profession, but 
cheered by good-fellowship, he seems to have made much 
effort to master it. A fellow knight of the knife, William 
Springall Levett, who was then Crabbe’s most valuable 
friend, one day humorously proposed to the poet to ac- 
company him to Parham —a neighboring village where 
he was accustomed to visit — adding, ‘‘ there is a young 
lady there, George, that would just suit you.” ‘The offer 
was accepted ; and, quite in accordance with the rules of 
tragedy heroes, and sentimental gentlemen of fiction, the 
result was an immediate engagement and a subsequent 
‘‘matrimonial alliance.” ‘Though young, and without 
flattering prospects, he was fortunate in taking this step. 
Crabbe’s mind was eminently social; he was better and 
happier could he share his feelings with a friend, than if 
left to himself, —it seems, therefore, as though he almost 
anticipated the future, when he fixed his affection upon 
one bright spot, to direct him through the dismal dis- 
tresses of after years. With no such cynosure, he might 
have wandered by inadvertence, or been overwhelmed 
by discouragement. 

Byron said that love made him a poet; and under the 
happy auspices of early affection, Crabbe made his first 
serious literary attempt, and gave to the world — “ Ine- 
briety, a Poem, in three Parts. Ipswich, printed and sold 
by C. Punchard, Bookseller, in the Butter-market, 1775. 
Price one shilling and sixpence.” This, though it met 
with poor success, shows considerable devotion to Pope, 
and care in the polish of verse, as well as witty sallies 
creditable to his later efforts. With the close of the year 
1775, Crabbe completed his irksome apprenticeship, and 
returned to Aldborough. His father had turned politi- 
cian, and while he was making tavern speeches, his fam- 
ily were too often suffering ; George, therefore, came like 
a good angel, to withstand calmly his father’s violence, 
and bring happiness to their home again. As has been 
the case with greater men, politics and poverty came upon 
Mr. Crabbe together; any proposition, therefore, from 
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George, to finish ihe education which had been allotted to 
him in London, met with supreme contempt. It was 
much cheaper to pile butter-casks, on Slaughden quay — 
in the old‘ man’s opinion —and accordingly the young 
surgeon was put to the most humiliating employment. 
His only reereation was an occasional botanical excursion, 
or an occasional lyric to Miss Elmy. By much effort, he 
at length made a visit to the London hospitals — not 
sufficiently in funds, to enjoy a course of lectures, but 
obliged to ‘‘ pick up a little surgical knowledge as cheap 
as he cauie. . 

As may be supposed, his cash melted before the ex- 
penses of the metropolis, ‘‘ like a snow-flake on the sea,” 
and in a few months he was in the service of Mr. Maskill, 
surgeon and apothecary at caceacape a His new master 
was a fellow of violent temper and bad judgment, and 
evidently a sorry associate for the poetical surgeon. 
Crabbe one day misspelled the pestle-flourisher’s name, 
Writing it in ‘a round school-boy hand” Maskwell; an 
error which gave mortal offence. ‘‘ D—n you, Sir,” vocif- 
erated the miscalled, ‘‘do you take me for a proficientjin 
deception? Mask-2/] — Mask-al// and so you shall find 
me.’’ E'rom that time his overbearing insolence increased ; 
he overlooked the merits, and magnified the faults of his 
assistant, and the few humiliating months, passed in his 
employment, always came bitterly to Crabbe’ s recollec- 
tion. ‘The surgeon some time after removed to another 
town, and Crabbe was persuaded to establish himself at 
Aldborough. 

|The folly of having forced the poet to his profession 
now became evident ; he hung out his name, the first 
step to distinction, and would have served his patrons 
with fidelity, but a Mr. Raymond, with as little mind and 
immortality as his sign- -board, by bustling and descending 
to ‘‘ expedients,”’ contrived to secure the chief part of the 
Aldborough practice. The few spots of sunshine, that 
chequered Crabbe’s life at this period, only made darker 
the intervening wastes. He was able to wander in the 
land of imagination — he had already culled a few flow- 
ers there -and his impatience of being fettered in a 
country village, was, to speak very coldly, excusable. 
If he filled up a leisure hour with a visit to Miss Elmy, 
some condescending mendicant, would, with the air of a 
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patron, complain of inattention to business; and if he 
left his deserted study, to gather a few new specimens in 
the fields, six or eight ignorant boobies were sure to re- 
fuse him payment, because ‘Dr. Crabbe got his medi- 
cines in the ditches.” Illiterate friends, too, who had 
dscouraged any studious pursuit whatever, did not forget 
to shrug their shoulders, and, with their peculiar look 
of owlish wisdom, aseribe his ill success entirely to “‘ the 
d —d learning.” 

Crabbe’s reading at the borough seems to have been 
somewhat extended ; he was proud —at least independ- 
ence degenerated into pride, when he saw himself sur- 
passed by inferiors —he pretended to no great merit in 
his profession, for he loathed it — but failure in anything 
was odious to one, feeling'that inward power, which cir- 
cumstances cannot extinguish, and which none, who have 
not felt it, can appreciate. Marriage was impossible, while 
he could not readily support himself —and he was glad 
to shut his eyes on the dismal realities about him, and 
open them on a picture, where ambition mixes the colors, 
and fancy guides the pencil. He forgot himself in the 
reveries of a young author. But how roughly did real 
life brush away the cobweb creations of imagination ! 

One dismal day in the year 1779, he had wandered, 
with many a bitter thought, to one of the cliffs which 
partly skirt Aldborough, with nothing but the drudgery 
of an odious and unprofitable occupation before him, and, 
debarred from the path to which inclination directed, was 
standing with his eyes fixed on a cheerless, muddy little 
pool, called ‘“‘ Leech-pond,’”? when ambition broke loose, 
and, venturing every hope, he resolved to go to London 
as a literary adventurer! His expression, half bright 
with hope, and half dark with despair, as the project 
suggested itself, might well have been preserved upon 
canvass! So thwarted at home, and so conscious of su- 
perior endowments, he fairly exemplified his favorite 
line, 








** Some fall so hard, that they rebound again.” 


Once resolved, he set himself to remove obstacles; ex- 
pecting nothing from a round of poor relations but oppo- 
sition, he addressed a letter to Mr. Dudley North, — 
frankly stating his dilemma, and requesting small pecu- 
niary assistance. Five pounds were thus obtained, and 
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after spending two of them in petty payments at 
Aldborough, with “a box of clothes, a small case 
of surgical instruments, and three pounds in money,” 
he embarked on board a sloop for London, hardly more 
than a pebble on the bottom, of the great ocean of 
literature. Chatterton had just ended there a life of 
literary suffering, Budgell had drowned himself in 
desperation, and Otway, after delighting the town, had 
starved to death through its neglect. ‘These examples 
welcomed Crabbe to the metropolis. Buta young heart, 
suddenly freed from drudgery, and elated with anticipa- 
tion, is a good adversary against discouragement — and 
such was the reliance of the obscure adventurer. 

Having taken respectable lodgings near an old, and the 
only friend he had in London, Crabbe, master of three 
pounds and a happy inexperience, commenced his career, 
and offered two or three short pieces to a publisher. 
They were refused —and the refusal spurred him on to 
more diligence. He next despatched an anonymous 
performance, which was “unfortunately” accepted ; 
for, before the author realized anything, the man failed, 
and beggared him. His three pounds being exhausted, 
he ventured to apply to the eminent men about him— 
most of whom were as unknown to poverty,as they were 
to generosity. 

After several respectful and humble letters, enclosing 
lines to Lord Chancellor Thurlow —than whom none 
could smile more brightly when fortune had set the example 
— he received, instead of patronage, a note bitter with its 
cold politeness, ‘‘regretting that his Lordship’s avocations 
did not leave him leisure to read verses.”?’ A journal kept 
by Crabbe at this period, for the perusal of Miss Elmy, 
gives an interesting picture of a young author’s suspense 
and neglect in a heartless metropolis. After much labor, 
he composed a poem, styled “ ‘The Hero, &c.,”’ and forth- 
with submitted it to Dodsley, the London publisher. 

It were difficult to conceive Crabbe’s anxiety while 
waiting Dodsley’s answer, not merely disappointed vanity, 
but absolute starvation gave interest to the decision. His 
watch had already been pawned —he must soon reduce 
his scanty wardrobe —he was alone and friendless, and 
without some means of support, he must become a beg- 
gar. With these thoughts he endured a miserable night 
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of suspense, and in the morning received the following : 
‘Mr. Dodsley presents his compliments to the gentleman 
who favored him with the enclosed poem, which he has 
returned, as he apprehends the sale of it would not en- 
able him to give any consideration. He does not mean 
by this to insinuate a want of merit in the poem, but 
rather a want of attention in the public.” The applicant 
read this reply, and embraced his only alternative —a 
pawnbroker’s generosity ; who “ thought he might” al- 
low him half a guinea for articles which cost six times 
the sum. Another literary offer of the unknown aspirant 
was as unsuccessful: ‘Sir, these little pieces,” said 
Becket to him, “the town do not regard. It has merit, 
Sir, but, &c. &c.” 

Well might genius have despaired, and Crabbe’s elas- 
ticity of spirits was not a little wonderful. ‘I don’t 
think,” says his diary, ‘‘ there’s another man in London 
worth but fourpence-halfpenny, who is so resigned to his 
poverty.’’ — ‘It is the vilest thing in the world,” says he 
again, with something like glee, “‘ to have but one coat ” ; 
—and he procecds with a characteristic anecdote. His 
only coat, coming into too close contact with the corner 
of a stone, was grievously torn; a tailor would not work 
without compensation, and a poet could not work with- 
out thread, and to acknowledge it his only coat to his 
Jandlady was humiliating;— what was to be done? 
“ At last,” says the journal, “I went running down 
stairs ina hurry, with three or four sheets of paper in 
my hand, and begged for a needle, &c. to sew them to- 
gether. ‘This finished my job, and but that it is some- 
what thicker, the elbow is a good one yet.” 

Such playfulness of spirits, however, could not have 
been natural or lasting. Starvation is a poor sharpener 
of the wits, after all; and we can only wonder that our 
adventurer could have caught a glimmering of hope. 
Literary projects nevertheless were continually started ; 
hopes were conceived and fostered and cut off ; modesty 
was trampled on by impudence, and merit overlooked 
by stupidity. Crabbe’s appeal to Lord North showed, in 
a singular degree, the heartlessness of a great man. Day 
after day he called at the nobleman’s door — from whom 
he had besought a speedy reply, ‘‘as his little stock of 
money was exhausted, and he was reduced to live in 
misery and on credit ” — and was long denied an answer ; 
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aftera month, an insolent domestic brought him a refusal, 
and shut the door in his face. What feelings must have 
thronged upon the young poet —hope deferred and dis- 
appointed, merit neglected, and want grinding him to 
earth —as he turned from the rich man’s establishment 
to his comfortless garret, poor and unnoticed as he left it! 
The poverty of a literary man surely is a more burning 
and a sadder misery, than other suffering ; — penury’s 
inost galling triumph is the degradation of the mind. 

Crabbe had before learned a bitter lesson of the world’s 
generosity, and perhaps was not astonished at North’s 
niggardness. He rallied his hopes, and once more tried 
the benevolence of nobility ; a poetical address to Lord 
Sherburne was accompanied by a very manly request of 
assistance, and a statement of his necessities. After a 
bitter allusion to Lord North’s treatment, he continues — 
‘‘ My Lord, I now turn to your Lordship, and entreat to 
be heard. lam ignorant what to ask, but feel forcibly 
my wants — Patronage and Bread. I have no other claim 
on your Lordship than my necessities, but they are great. 
May I not hope it will occur to you how I may be useful? 
My heart is humbled to all but villainy, and would live, if 
honestly, in any situation. Your Lordship has my for- 
tune in your power, and I will, with respect and submis- 
sion, await your determination. Iam, my Lord, &c.” 

With this was an account of himself and several po- 
etical specimens; they were conveyed to the nobleman — 
read, laughed at, and forgotten. At least the supplicant 
received no assistance, nor even acknowledgment. ‘‘ Such 
is the patronage of princes!” 

The poet during all his distress had been industrious, 
and now a poem was completed, which ambition prompt- 
ed him to publish, while poverty tied his hands. One 
attempt more, and literary hopes were ended ; one refusal 
more, and pride could bend no longer; the man would 
have been himself again in his own uative fields, and Lon- 
don would have been forsaken for ever. ‘Three noblemen 
had slighted him, and he was wretchedly poor. “I have 
parted with my money,” says he, in his diary, ‘‘sold my 
wardrobe, pawned my watch, am in debt to my landlord, 
and finally, at some loss how to live a week longer.” 
Such was Crabbe in the midst of a metropolis, where 
thousands of pounds were daily squandered at the gam- 
ing table, and in the haunts of dissipation. He was one 
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day gazing at his poem, with the more affection, as it 
was neglected by others —his humble requests, his gall- 
ing refusals, the hopes he had cherished, the humiliation 
he must undergo, were all crowding on his mind, when 
Providence directed him to make a last appeal to Edmund 
Burke. A letter, substantially the same as his preceding, 
for Crabbe was by nature frank, and scorned flattery, 
enclosing some copies of verses, was transmitted to the 
statesman ; and the poet waited in suspense his decision. 
He did not dare to hope —so severely had he been dis- 
appointed. 

Before long the answer came; and instead of a cold 
apology, or open disrespect, it was a direction to call on 
Burke immediately. The statesman was tightly bound 
in the cords of political opposition; ambition was urging 
him on; but he yet heeded the request, and interest- 
ed himself in the welfare of the poor poet. Crabbe 
sought the interview; Burke advised, directed, and en- 
couraged him,—hope broke in, —and when he left the 
stateman’s study, his fortune was made. Some one at 
length had acknowledged and fostered his merit. ‘The 
feelings of the young author, when he again returned to his 
garret! that scene of struggling and humiliation — where 
hopes had been born and cut off—where merit had 
contended with despair, and penury had been a constant 
guest. How triumphantly did he think of the sneers of 
those at home — his desperate efforts to come to London, 
and the neglect of the great— who, after Burke’s kind- 
ness, were proud to receive at their tables him whom 
they had once turned from their doors! 

Crabbe was made an inmate of Burke’s family, and 
encouraged to pursue his inclination. ‘The Library” 
was soon published, and even Mrs. Burke exerted herself 
in favor of its circulation. ‘ The Village” followed, and 
year after year brought no diminution of Burke’s kind- 
ness, who at length succeeded in obtaining for his protegé 
a place in the church, which he continued to adorn till 
his death. His latter years are too well known to need 
remark, and his early literary hopes were amply ful- 
filled. Such was the lot of Crabbe. Many in later 
years assisted him —but he never forgot the disinterest- 
edness of one of the first statesmen in the world, who 
added to political glory the honor of a kind heart, and 
relieved the necessities of an obscure young author. 
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** Tobacco is a Critticke, 
That still old paper turneth, 
W hose labor and care 
Are as smoke in the air, 
That ascends from a rag when it burneth 


This makes me sing so ho, so ho, boys, 
Ho boys sound I loudly, — 

Earth ne’er did breed 

Such a jovial weed, 
W hereof to boast so loudly.’ 


vy 
Barton Holliday, 1618. 
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Anacreon, Ode 27 


(Jan. 14th, 1837.] It was a cold, clear evening. The Newcastle burnt 
merrily in the well- heaped grate, and threw a light of gladness over the 
room. The club had assembled, and were gathered most amicably in a 
small semicircle around the fire. It was one of those occasions, when we 
scarcely know why, but there is a wonderful uniformity in the direction of 
our thoughts and feelings. We are drawn insensibly on, from one topic of 
conversation to another, until we all meet at a central point, whither, like 
radii, we have been tending. Our minds gradually retire from the outward 
circumference of things, to muse and meditate, not unprofitably —oh ! no— 
for these moments are the spring-showers of the spirit, amid the dust and 
beaten tracks of life — not unprofitably upon the strange, far-reaching aye 
pathies of the soul, whereby, even in the short day of our existence, we are 
able to live over all time past— to anticipate all the future; whereby man 

—a quivering point between two eternities— is yet able to gaze and roam 
upon the infinite oceans, whose deep waters he alone, for the ever varying 
present, separates. On such occasions, we descend from the hills of obser- 
vation, whence we have been looking, as distant mpoctators on the hurry 
and bustle beneath, into the calm and quiet valleys; or we return from the 
busy field, among whose crowds we have been mingling, to think over in 
our own little nook, the scenes we have just visited. 

Such, then, was our situation, Falconer par excellence in the middle, 
with Vernon and Von Schatz on one side, Middleton and Amadon upon the 
other. Could the president have wished for better supporters? You must 
ask him — on this topic I am profoundly silent. One person, however, we 
did miss, our well beloved Larache, who had taken a sleigh-ride to the South 
Pole, a pleasant winter excursion — and was consequently absent for the 
evening. After sitting some time in the posture in which I have repre- 
sented them, and conversing on a variety of topics of near interest to all, 
the club bethought them of their coming duties, and forthwith began to 
discuss matters, of which the public have no need ‘of being informed. Suf- 
fice it to say, there was nothing in their debates and resolutions at all sub- 
versive of good order, and neither plotting the downfall of aristocrat, democrat, 
nor freemason. In these days, you know, itis dangerous to wink to an old ac- 
quaintance, as you pass him, lest it should be thought that some diabolic 
radicalism is under weigh, and that a plan of utterly levelling the whole 
system of society flat to earth, tearing up by the roots all established customs, 
and demolishing every monied cor poration, is in secret, vigorous action. 
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‘<1 think,” said Von Schatz, ‘‘ that we might make these meetings more 
interesting in a literary point of view, than they have heretofore been. Let 
us resolve that no member shall smoke more than six cigars during a ses- 
sion, and not fall asleep more than three times, while his neighbor is telling 
a very short story.’ 

« Perfectly right,” exclaimed Amadon. ‘ People have generally thought 
me a great fvol, because I loved a gay song and a fine eye; thinking that I 
never harbored an idea for one second, that did not have some relation to a 
ringlet, or a blush. For my part, there are seasons when I pretend to a 
little sobriety. But shallow-headed dolts, with countenances as long as a 
French turnip, who take the words of the poet in the broadest sense, when 
he tells us of ‘the loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind,’ have come to 
the sage conclusion, that because I wear a merry face, I must of necessity 
own an empty scull.”’ 

** What shall be done?” asked Vernon, as Amadon finished his eloquent 
harangue. 

** Why,” answered Middleton, ‘let us have some regular exercise, in 
which we can all partake. Some criticism, or story, or sketch might be 
read, which would engage our attention. For at present I must confess, 
that the holes, which are made every month in our cigar boxes, are no com- 
mon gulfs. On the contrary, they are 


‘ horrid gaps 
Wide, discontinuous,’ 


though the President’s liberality has closed the last one quite satisfacto- 
rily.”’ 

‘ Gentlemen, I propose a sentiment,” said Vernon (using the phraseology 
usual on such occasions) as he rose in great haste —‘* Marcus Curtius and 
Charles Buckingham Falconer; Par nobile fratrum! the former by a glorious 
self-sacrifice 

‘*Oh! you are too flattering,” said the President, as he interrupted the 
intended compliment, ‘*indeed you are; i pray that you would not suffer 
another testimonial of your gratitude to appear in the records of the Puro- 
phagoi.”’ 

** What on earth can be the matter with the President,’ thought Vernon, 
thus unceremoniously cut down from a most ambitious flight — broken rude- 
ly upon, while indulging in a very happy allusion. ‘* Man is a mystery. 
If there ever was, there can now be no doubt of it,’ continued he in his 
musing. But the riddle was clearly explained, when large bills were brought 
to the “Society, an hour afterwards, containing high charges for rent and 
coal. A slight grin— when they were placed on the table — no, it was not 
a grin upon the whole — but rather an involuntary contraction of the muscles 
about one corner of Falconer’s mouth — gave a key to the whole affair. 
Vernon went home that night to add another chapter to his analysis of the 
mind. 

After this perhaps useless digression, the secretary returns to the straight 
forward path of his duty. 

«« What is determined upon as regards this business of yours, Von Schatz ?’’ 
asked the President. 

‘¢ Let us have no stated performances,” said Vernon, “‘ every one will feel 
hinfself too much bound by rules. These are social meetings, and cold for- 
mality is too unwelcome a guest, to encourage its presence any more than 
is absolutely necessary.’’ The President looked rather blank at this last re- 
mark; but said nothing, and quietly knocked the ashes from his cigar, by a 
spasmodic movement of his little finger. 

« True — true,” cried Middleton; ‘ we shall reform undoubtedly without 
law and by-law making. Amadon for one has insinuated that he will be 
sober one quarter of the time.”’ 

Thus was the Society left precisely where they began; unconsciously 
imitating the manner in which all other grand discussions are usually car- 
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ried on. After a few moments, Vernon arose and said that he had some- 
thing to communicate, which might afford a few moments employment for 
the ears of his brethren, and forthwith detailed as follows. 

‘“* As I was rambling along towards Mount Auburn yesterday morning a 
little before sunrise ’’ — (here several very skeptical ejaculations were made 
as to the hour; but the speaker took no notice of them) —* 1 saw lying in 
the road, partially buried beneath the snow, a very dubious looking roll of 
paper. I picked it up, and found to my great consternation written upon it, 
in large, frog-like, fearful letters, ‘ Woes and Lamentations,’ for the Har- 
vardiana. ’”’ — (Terror depicted on the countenances of all the rest of the 
Purophagoi, each one thinking over the libels and caricatures with which 
his conscience charged him.) —<*1 was somewhat surprised, as you can 
easily conceive, and opened it most tremblingly ; when I found — Lo! 
thank Heaven! Mercy! King George! Animal Magnetism! all such ex 
clamations are too faint to express my joy. I found’’ — 

“What? what? Compliments? Congratulations? Cigars? Money? Gin- 
gerbread ?”’ cried one voice after another. 

** No—no,”’ continued Vernon, “ things like these would not move me 
to such an ecstacy as I was in; I found, brethren — 


A COMMUNICATION” !! 


** Impossible !— Impossible! the thought is too rapturous!” cried Mid- 
dleton, starting from his seat, and then quickly sinking into it again, over- 
come by joyful emotions. 

*‘ How many verses are there? more than two?” eagerly exclaimed the 
President. 

‘* Verses!” said Vernon, with the utmost satisfaction, at the same time 
taking from his pocket the treasure; “ Verses! Why, gentlemen, there 
are in my hands actually three manuscript. pages of Prose — yes! absolute 
prose ! ’’ 

** Do read it,’’ all exclaimed at one breath, Philip not excepted, who now 
began to revive. ‘Grant us the pleasure of hearing one prose communica- 
tion, for such things have been with us of late, as Blair says, ‘ short and far 
between,’’’ added Von Schatz, forgetting in the fury of the moment to use a 
single compound epithet. 

Receiving thus a call from every quarter, Vernon unrolled the paper and 
began as follows: 


“WOES AND LAMENTATIONS ; 
OR 
THE SORROWS OF A WOT DYSPEPTIC MAN. 


‘¢ Readers of that Periodical hight Harvardiana! A sonof affliction asks a 
moment’s notice. Hearken then, I beg, to the story of his calamities! 

‘¢ How is it possible, in these times, for a man who enjoys perfect digestion 
to be unhappy, provided he possesses the wherewithal to keep the appetite 
well supplied ? To common people — to the money-makers and corn-eaters 
of this world, it is a complete mystery. To such persons my words are not 
addressed. Yet, miracle or no miracle, grief has been and is .my bed- 
fellow. 

«1 am a man of twenty-three years, with large black eyes — pale, almost 
bloodless complexion — nose slightly aquiline — straight, jet hair, and slen- 





der form. My pockets are well silvered, and I have a multitude of what 
the market calls friends, not one of whom, however, understands my char- 
acter. I am a great admirer of the female sex, especially when they keep, 
in public conversation, that horrible word ‘victual’ out of their mouths ; 
—I do not care how much they swallow of the reality when in private. 
My coat fits me tolerably well — my boots far better — then why should I 
not be in perfect raptures? I will tell you. 
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«« All my motives are misinterpreted — all my actions attributed to causes 
which do not influence me in the least. I gain no credit for my best en- 
deavors. Do I sit down a few moments during the day, and wear a thought- 
ful face; look up from my regular employment to consider what I have 
been doing, or reading — reflect upon the past, or endeavor to anticipate the 
future ; in short, do in any way behave myself jike a rational being, what 
is the consequence? Why, my friends cry out in a tone of condolence, 
‘Poor fellow! he is sick—he surely has the Dyspepsia — otherwise he 
never would be so sober — he would never be moping here all day over his 
books. How melancholy he has grown! Do forthwith give him some pills 
and herb-drink.’ It is in vain for me to protest against such treatment. 
Will the world ever believe that a man of first-rate digestive powers would 
suffer them to be so long idle? Would he not be seeking some new way of 
administering to his appetite, rather than building air castles; rather than 
attempting to cultivate such a barren, imaginary field as the mind is, would 
he not bestow his whole attention upon the senses? Yet this is not all. The 
machinery of my stomach is not only in perfeet order, but my whole frame 
— which is a consequence I suppose —is likewise in fine condition. ‘ Per- 
fect folly,’ say my acquaintances, ‘ for a man who pretends to good health, 
not to enjoy the pleasures of life, but waste all his powers in idle thought — 
to indulge in foolish reveries, and expend his days in reaping no real, tangi- 
ble, sensible enjoyment. Whatis the mind? Philosophers have never yet 
found out. Some have declared there was none, and those who affirmed 
that it exists, cannot tell where if is. But the body is apparent — is a sub- 
stantial thing. So away with mystification and metaphysics; bring on the 
Champagne and Whiskey punch! What! do you refuse? We knew you 
had the Dyspepsia. Conceal it as you. will — talk about principles as much 
as you please — we can see through it all — your digestion is not good.’ 

‘| have received from various quarters no less than fifteen ectavo disserta- 
tions on the true method of driving away melancholy, and ten large volumes 
on the capabilities of the human stomach; five quartos upon the art of 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, twenty hours out of the day, without prejudice 
to the health of the operator. Do I refuse a supper after eleven o’clock — 
do I prefer studying to carousing — the Dyspepsia has all the credit. 

“Thus itis. The five senses are fierce champions, whereof the palate is 
chief. Go into the city. What a hurrying — what a conflux — what a 
striving do they create! They tire not, they rest not. Thought is driven 
out — the market usurps the place of the grove —a butcher’s stall crowds 
hard upon a church! Eat, drink, and be merry, ye sons of earth! Man is 
nothing but a patent improved digesting apparatus; the soul is an invisible, 
untastable, untangible thing. Itis anonentity. Let it be scouted from all 
decent society. Let us talk only of turkeys and capons — wine and oyster 
sauce. ‘To-day; to-day; whatis it? Sunshine and mirth. Make the most 
of it. Sing and dance — fiddle and clarionet do your best. Let oxen be 
slain and chickens roasted — for to-morrow comes, and what is it? Clouds 
and darkness — a blank —a waste. If a man is not a glutton, he is a fool — 
one of the two he must be. ‘To-morrow?’ ‘ Ay! to-morrow!’ *‘ You 
talk in a strange tongue —! do not understand. Pass me, if you please, 
another glass of Madeira; this thinking is poor business.’ So my friend 
finishes his dialogue.”’ 

‘I fully agree with the spirit of the piece,’ said Amadon, as Vernon 
took his chair; ‘‘ but what shall we say to the expression?” 

** Rough enough, indeed,’ answered Middleton; ‘¢ yet the man speaks out 
7 opinion boldly — let that recommend it. Who do you suppose he can 

e? 

** Really I cannot tell,” said Amadon; and then followed a variety of con- 
jectures and criticisms which it is useless to repeat. No Proctor or other 
intruders disturbing the club, we adjourned peacefully. 


ASHLEY VERNON, Secretary. 


